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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  WORK 
WITH  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES 

INDIANS 


Fifteen  States  have  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Extension 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  Nev  Ifexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming).  These 
States  employ  home  economists  who  are  responsible  for  the  home  economics 
Extension  program  with  the  Indians.  Indians  living  in  other  States 
participate  in  regular  Extension  programs.  This  leaflet  gives  exanrples 
of  both. 


WORK  UNDER  THE  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

IN  OKLAHOMA 


Under  the  contract  between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Oklahoma 
Extension  Service,  special  Extension  agents  are  employed  to  assist  Indian 
people  in  many  areas  of  Cooperative  Extension  work.  This  agreement 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  seven  area  offices  and  the  employment  of 
seven  men  and  eight  women  associate  Extension  agents.   The  area  is  com- 
posed of  29  counties  with  an  Indian  population  of  approximately  29A20. 
These  individuals  represent  approximately  7A&5  Indian  families.   A 
large  percentage  live  on  farms  or  in  rural  areas. 

The  counties  included  in  the  agreement  are  those  with  heavy  Indian  pop- 
ulation.  Four  area  offices  are  located  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  and  three  are  in  the  western  section.  The  Indian  population  in 
the  eastern  section  is  composed  largely  of  the  five  civilized  tribes, 
namely _,  the  Cherokee^,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Chickasaw.   The 
tribes  represented  in  the  western  section  are  mainly  Caddo_,  Wichita, 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  Fonca,  Oboe,  Pawnee,  Tonkawa,  Cheyenne,  and 
Arapaho. 

In  general,  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  families 
are  not  as  favorable  as  those  of  other  groups;  however,  many  problems 
and  needs  are  similar  to  those  of  non- Indian  families.   Some  problems 
of  major  concern  are:  low  income^  lack  of  proper  health  facilities, 
low  nutritional  level,  lack  of  credit,  low  crop  yields,  poor  soil,  low 
returns  from  livestock  and  crops,  poor  financial  management,  and  the 
lack  of  proper  home  management  practices. 

Personnel 

The  associate  agents  assigned  to  this  project  are  experienced  in  Exten- 
sion work  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  likes,  dislikes,  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes  with  which  they  work.   They  are  also  familiar  with 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  area.   In  addition  to  being  espe- 
cially trained  for  this  assignment,  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
assist  the  Indian  people  with  their  many  problems  so  they  may  enjoy  a 
higlier  standard  of  living  than  at  present. 


Objectives 

The  overall  objective  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  help  the  Indian  people 
achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living,  thereby  making  for  a  more  abundant 
life  for  all  Indian  families  in  these  counties.  The  hope  is  eventually 
to  integrate  all  Extension  activities,  with  the  Indian  people  assuming 
their  respective  places  as  leaders  in  all  phases  of  program  planning  and 
projection. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments 


In  general,  this  has  been  an  outstanding  year;  the  progress  made  has 
been  far  greater  than  anticipated.  Under  the  agents'  leadership,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  eligible  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  joined 
regular  k-E  Clubs  in  the  counties.  These  boys  and  girls  have  become 
more  active  in  club  work  and  are  taking  their  place  as  leaders  in  their 
clubs  and  communities.   It  is  not  uncommon'  now  for  an  Indian  club  member 
to  seirve  as  an  officer  in  the  club  and  participate  in  all  county.  State, 
and  national  events.   In  the  29  counties  served  by  the  associate  Exten- 
sion agents,  there  are  many  Indian  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  special 
k-R  Clubs  organized  by  the  associate  agents.  These  agents,  in  addition 
to  working  with  these  members  at  their  regular  monthly  club  meetings, 
are  also  assisting  them  individually  with  their  club  project  work.  Such 
individual  contact  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  means  much  to  these  boys 
and  girls.  This  past  year  these  agents  made  5^ ^02  farm  and  home  visits 
to  assist  boys  and  girls  and  their  families  with  k-E  Club  projects  and 
other  Extension  work.  These  agents  also  worked  with  117  organized  ^-H 
Clubs  with  1,321  Indian  members. 

Home  Demonstration  Club  Work 

The  eight  associate  home  demonstration  agents  working  with  Indian  fami- 
lies this  past  year  organized  57  clubs  for  Indian  homemakers.  These 
clubs  had  a  total  of  715  Indian  members.  These  are  special  clubs  orga- 
nized for  Indian  women  where  there  were  no  regular  home  demonstration 
clubs  available.   Some  non- Indian  women  are  also  members.   In  addition 
to  these  clubs,  the  associate  agents  assist  with  club  activities  in  a 
large  number  of  other  clubs  with  Indian  members  in  the  29  counties.   In 
all  of  these  clubs,  Indian  women  have  been  encouraged  to  join  and  become 
regular  club  members  and  participate  in  all  club  programs  and  activities. 
The  associate  agents  find  it  helpful  to  work  with  the  members  individual- 
ly, since  in  many  cases  they  need  encouragement  and  special  assistance  in 
becoming  active  club  leaders  in  the  community.  The  associate  home  demon- 
stration agents,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  planning  council  in  each 
county,  organize  and  conduct  workshops  of  all  kinds  as  needed  during  the 
year.  These  workshops  and  schools  are  for  all  Indian  women  in  the 
counties,  and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all 


women  who  are  not  club  members.   These  meetings  are  sometimes  held  out 
in  the  rural  areas  near  the  Indian  people.   In  general^  participation 
has  been  good  at  these  workshops;  however _,  time  does  not  permit  agents 
to  hold  as  many  as  are  actually  needed. 

Individual  contact  is  still  one  of  the  most  effective  teaching  methods 
used  with  the  Indian  people.   Sometimes  this  is  the  only  way  that  a 
change  can  be  brought  about^  so  this  method  is  used  extensively  even 
though  it  is  time  consuming.   A  number  of  planned  home  visits  are  made 
each  month.   The  homemakers  many  times  will  not  attend  meetings,  so 
individual  contact  is  necessary  and  profitable.   Through  these  contacts, 
the  agents  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  families,  the  foundation 
for  good  working  relations. 

For  an  article  on  the  Extension  agents'  work  in  Blaine  County,  Oklahoma, 
see  the  Extension  Service  Review  for  March  I962. 


OTHER  STATES  HAVING  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS 

The  quotations  below  were  selected  to  show  specific  pieces  of  work-- 
they  do  not  show  the  total  scope  of  the  program.  For  a  better  under- 
standing, consult  the  county  reports  of  Extension  agents  assigned  to  work 
with  Indians. 
Colorado 

Some  work  has  been  resumed  with  the  Indians  atlTowaoc.  The  door  was 
opened  by  the  home  agent,  who  is  qualified  to  teach  and  give  training  in 
mass  feeding;  three  Indian  women  finished  this  course.  The  Home  Service 
Director  of  the  Empire  Electric  Association  gave  four  lessons  on  repair- 
ing cords  and  caring  for  small  electrical  equipment,  attended  by 
approximately  30  women.   Eight  women  finished  a  first-aid  class  series 
given  by  a  qualified  nurse.  The  home  economics  teacher  is  planning  to 
give  a  series  on  color  in  the  home,  and  the  home  agent  is  planning  a 
workshop  on  bread  and  pastries.  This  work  with  the  Indians  has  all  come 
about  through  the  efforts  of  the  home  economics  coordinating  group. 


Florida 

Since  1955  a  special  worker  has  been  employed  by  the  Extension  Service 
to  vork  with  the  Seminole  Indians.   In  1958,  an  experienced  home 
demonstration  agent  was  appointed  to  the  position  and  has  been  highly 
successful  in  working  with  Seminole  families  on  three  of  the  four 
reservations  in  south  Florida. 

Long-time  objectives  include  a  close  integration  of  the  Extension  pro- 
gram--both  agricultural  and  home  economics;  reaching  young  people 
through  4-H  Club  work  in  school  or  community  groups;  training  Seminole 
women  to  assume  leadership  responsibilities;  and  educational  programs 
which  emphasize  live-at-home  practices  and  stress  home  improvement, 
sanitation,  health,  nutrition,  and  management. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  works  closely  with  the  agricultural  agent 
designated  to  work  with  the  Indians.  Their  programs  are  planned  jointly 
and  coordinated  with  other  programs  on  the  three  reservations  to  avoid 
conflicts  and  confusion. 

Weekly  and/ or  bimonthly  conferences  are  held  regularly  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Seminole  Indian  Agency  and  the  Seminole  Indian  Tribal 
Chairman  to  coordinate  the  Extension  program  with  the  total  Indian 
program. 

The  Tribal  Council,  organized  since  1955^  functions  with  representatives 
from  the  three  reservations — Dania,  Brighton,  and  Big  Cypress.  The 
Tribal  Council  Planning  Committee,  men  and  women  from  each  reservation, 
is  appointed  by  the  council.  This  committee  studies  their  people's 
needs,  plans  events,  and  makes  recoimnendations  to  the  Tribal  Council. 
They  work  very  closely  with  the  home  demonstration  agent.  They  serve  as 
interpreters  at  meetings,  workshops,  and  home  visits.  They  present  com- 
munity and  family  problems  for  study.  The  program  committee  and  the 
Extension  agent  study  xhese  problems  and  formulate  the  Extension  program. 

Housing 

One  of  the  big  responsibilities  facing  the  home  demonstration  agent  when 
she  began  work  in  '1958  was  in  the  area  of  housing.  Many  Dania  families 
were  moving  into  newly  constructed  or  remodeled  houses  with  modern  elec- 
tric conveniences.  Very  few  had  ever  lived  in  a  house  before.  Since 
that  time,  subject  matter  has  been  presented  on  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  furnishings,  equipment,  and  yards.  Entire  families  (youth  and  adults) 
have  been  involved  in  housekeeping  clinics,  workshops,  tours  to  stores 
and  homes,  and  demonstrations  to  k-E  Clubs  and  neighborhood  groups.  ySsich 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  personal  contacts  and  home  visits.  The 
Extension  engineer,  home  industries  and  marketing  specialist,  and  home 
improvement  specialist  have  spent  much  time  assisting  the  agents. 


Big  Cypress  is  starting  a  housing  project  and  has  eight  loans  approved. 
The  agent  and  specialists  helped  the  families  going  into  this  project 
to  study  and  evaluate  house  plans  before  making  their  final  decision. 
Considerable  growth  of  the  Indians  in  evaluation  and  decision  making 
has  been  observed.  Eirrphasis  on  housing  must  continue  with  Indians  on 
all  reservations. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  both  inside 
and  outside  the  chikees  at  Brighton  and  Big  Cypress  Reservations,  which 
indicates  that  the  Indians  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
improve  the  physical  appearance  of  their  living  areas.  4-H  girls  and 
boys  are  beginning  to  assume  more  household  responsibilities  now  that 
they  are  moving  into  new  homes  or  as  they  observe  relatives  who  are. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

As  Indian  children  attend  public  schools,  cajnps,  and  activities  with 
other  children,  they  are  confronted  with  new  and  different  foods  from 
those  with  which  they  are  most  familiar.  Adults,  too,  are  earning  more 
income  and  buying  a  larger  proportion  of  their  food  supply.  Many  men, 
women,  and  older  boys  and  girls  appear  to  be  overfreight.  The  Indians 
suffer  from  many  colds  which  may  also  be  the  result  of  an  inadequate 
diet. 

Many  families  have  stoves,  either  gas  or  electric,  and  are  able  to  change 
cooking  methods  from  those  originally  used  for  cooking  over  an  open  camp- 
fire.  Mechanical  refrigerators  in  the  new  homes  on  the  Dania  Reservation 
make  it  possible  to  keep  food  for  a  longer  period. 

To  help  these  people  make  adjustments  in  food  habits,  the  agent  began 
showing  different  ways  of  serving  the  familiar  foods,  such  as  fish,  eggs, 
and  breads.  As  new  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown  for  home  use,  prepa- 
ration of  these  foods  is  shown  to  encourage  their  use.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  a  wide  variety  of  ways  to  prepare  food  other  than  by  frying, 
a  method  the  Seminoles  use  most  frequently. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Clothing  projects  have  been  carried  by  ^i— H  Club  members.   Indian  girls 
of  school  age  are  anxious  to  dress  like  other  girls  at  school.  Their 
native  Indian  dress  is  out  of  fashion  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  clothing  specialist  and  the  home  demonstration  agent  met  with  a  small 
group  of  men  and  women  to  study  their  handicrafts  projects.  They  were 
anxious  to  improve  their  crafts  and  studied  defects  which  affect  the 
sales.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  meeting,  a  series  of  workshops  was 
planned  on  clothing  construction,  care  of  sewing  machines,  and  use  of 
patterns.  k-E   Club  girls  are  also  planning  to  attend  these  workshops. 


There  Is  a  need  to  teach:  the  remodeling  of  garments  (especially 
fitting),  since  gifts  of  clothing  are  often  received;  mending;  personal 
appearance,  with  special  emphasis  on  underclothes  and  supportive  garments. 

Management 

Management  of  time,  money,  and  energy  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  the  Indian  families  as  they  accept  and  adopt  more  and  more  of  the 
"vhite  man's  vays"  of  living  and  working. 

With  added  financial  responsibilities  in  financing  their  homes,  money 
management  help  is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  their  greatest  needs. 
Special  group  meetings  for  all  family  members  were  provided  in  1959 
when  the  families  were  moving  into  their  new  homes  at  Dania.  Similar 
group  meetings  are  now  planned  for  the  families  at  Big | Cypress  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  financial  responsibilities.  They,  too,  are  faced 
with  consumer  choices  as  their  income  and  purchasing  power  increase. 

As  women  and  men  spend  more  time  working  away  from  home,  the  problem  of 
time  and  energy  management  increases.  Many  Indian  children  who  ride 
buses  spend  from  one  to  two  hours  in  transportation  before  and  after 
school,  a  comparatively  new  experience  for  them  which  creates  additional 
management  problems.  Msinageraent  has,  therefore,  become  a  part  of  each 
subject-matter  area,  for  Indian  families  find  themselves  faced  with 
problems  similar  to  those  of  other  people  as  they  begin  making  adjustments 
to  this  "new  way"  of  life. 

Family  Life 

In  July  i960,  the  district  home  demonstration  agent,  health  education 
specialist,  family  life  specialist,  and  home  demonstration  agent  met 
with  representatives  of  the  State  department  of  health.  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  three  members  of  the  Tribal  Council.  The  purpose 
was  to  discuss  problems  facing  families  at  the  present  time  compared 
with  former  family  life  patterns  of  the  Seminole  Indians.  Three  major 
problems  were : 

1.  The  adjustments  that  youth  from  12  to  20' have  to  make  as  their 
living  patterns  change. 

2.  Family  relations  among  young  married  couples  and  their  need  to 
improve  these  relations  to  meet  present-day  situations. 

3.  Children's  understanding  of  their  place  in  the  overall  family 
living  situations. 
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The  major  emphasis  in  the  home  demonstration  program  for  youth  and 
adults  for  I961  vas  family  life.  Two  Indian  groups  vere  selected  for 
the  first  effort:   (l)  the  older  youth  and  (2)  the  young  married  couples. 
The  family  life  specialist  vorked  \;ith  the  home  demonstration  agent  in 
January  I961.  The  specialist  offered  to  fortify  the  agent  vith  mate- 
rials on  family  life  education  and,  if  the  situation  demanded  to  help 
her  vith  meetings.   Several  avenues  of  approach  were  mentioned:  help- 
ing to  improve  the  church  kindergarten  on  the  Brighton  Reservation; 
working  through  the  adult  education  classes;  helping  the  teenage 
organizations  on  the  Dania  Reservation;  and  through  k-E  programs. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  on  law  and  order  on  each  reservation,  and 
the  agent  has  contributed  to  all  programs. 

She  says,  "Most  of  the  (family  life)  work  is  done  by  personal  contact 
whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  presents  itself — home  visits, 
social  gatherings,  called  tribal  meetings,  and  office  contacts.   It  is 
the  most  pressing  problem  facing  young  and  old  Seminoles  today.   It  is 
even  greater  than  their  low  income.   It  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
to  approach  and  even  more  difficult  to  understand.   It  will  be  a  very 
slow  moving  development;  we've  hardly  made  a  dent.   Some  are  working 
hard  to  develop  strong  family  units.  We  are  assisting  these  few  fami- 
lies with  information  and  much  encouragement  in  hopes  that  they  will 
lead  the  others  in  a  good  direction. 

"The  families  that  got  their  children  off  to  a  better  start  in  school 
have  shown  a  great  deal  of  progress.  The  children  from  Big  Cypress 
attending  Clewiston  school  have  shown  a  marked  inrprovement  in  school 
attendance,  school  work,  and  social  adjustment  this  year,  and  the 
Brighton  children  have  shown  an  even  greater  improvement.  Dania  didn't 
do  so  well." 

Special  Events 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  Indian's  feeling  of  "belonging" 
by  providing  opportunities  to  attend  events,  programs,  and  activities. 
During  Extension's  work  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  4-H  Club  members  have 
attended  district  U-H  camp.  State  4-H  short  course,  k-E  Day  at  the  State 
fair  in  Tampa  and  other  fairs,  district  demonstration  day,  and  recrea- 
tional activities  on  the  reseirvations.  Adults  have  attended  the  beef 
cattlemen's  short  course  at  the  University  of  Florida;  visited  rauseinns 
to  study  Seminole  and  other  Indian  exhibits;  gone  on  educational  tours 
to  shopping  centers;  visited  modern  homes,  a  hatchery,  and  a  subtropical 
experiment  station;  visited  other  tourist  attractions  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  own;  and  visited  a  ranch  of  the  former  superintendent  to 
study  management. 
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k-E  Club  Organization 

There  are  four  U-H  Clubs  for  girls  with  an  enrollment  of  69  on  the  three 
reservations.  Fifty!- five  boys  were  also  enrolled  in  k-E, 

Idaho 

Nine  counties  in  northern  Idaho  and  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  are 
now  receiving  donated  food  through  the  food  distribution  program.  Home 
agents  in  these  counties  provided  information  and  recipes  obtained  from 
the  USDA  for  using  these  products.  Also  included  withf  each  family's 
food  supply  were  menus  and  recipes  prepared  by  students  in  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  State  university.   Home  agents  have  worked 
with  the  county  commissioners  and  department  of  public  assistance  in 
furnishing  this  service  at  the  centers. 

Making  individual  farm-home  plans  with  65  families  was  perhaps  the  most 
rewarding^  educational^  and  long-lasting  work  of  the  Fort  Hall  Extension 
staff.  The  entire  staff  was  involved  and  they  included  the  whole  family 
in  their  discussions. 

Nevada 

The  home  agent  on  the  Owyhee  Indian  Reservation  assisted  with  the  train- 
ing for  "visiting  homemaker  services."  Nevada  has  been  chosen  as  a  pilot 
State  to  see  how  successfully  this  program  can  be  carried  out  in  more 
rural  areas.  Most  of  the  women  participating  in  these  training  series 
are  from  the  reseirvation. 

Minnesota 

Programs  for  the  Indian  people  in  Beltrami,  Clearwater,  Mahnomen,  and 
Yellow  Medicine  Counties  included  demonstrations  on  the  use  of  donated 
foods.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  appreciated. 

Extension  personnel  in  Mahnonen  and  Becker  Counties  were  asked  to  help 
conduct  sessions  for  20  Indian  women  enrolled  in  the  homemaker  service 
group  at  White  Earth.  This  project,  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  not  selected  a  project  coordinator.  This  accounts 
for  some  of  the  problems  of  Extension  agents  involved  in  planning 
sessions  for  the  group. 

New  Mexico 

On  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  McKinley  County,  the  home  agent 
reported:  "In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  welfare,  demonstration 
meetings  have  been  organized  at  five  different  distribution  points  for 
donated  food.  Demonstrations  were  given  on  the  day  food  was  given  out. 


A  total  of  16  different  demonstrations  have  been  given. 

"Recipes  used  were:  hush  puppies;  Spanish  rice  with  canned  meat;  cocoa^ 
with  dry  milk;  potato  cream  soup;  meat  loaf,  using  oatmeal  and  dry  milk; 
chocolate  pudding;  peanut  butter  candy _,  uncooked,  using  dry  milk  and 
honey;  johnnycake  hash,  using  canned  meat. 

"Whenever  possible  the  women  were  invited  to  practice  what  they  learned 
during  the  demonstration.   Interest  was  very  good  among  the  wom.en  who 
attended. " 

Similar  demonstrations  were  conducted  by  other  agents.  Meetings  were 
held  at  distribution  points,  in  homes,  at  public  health  centers  and 
other  community  centers.  The  agent  on  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation 
reported  that  she  gave  I7  demonstrations  and  that  filmstrips,  flannel 
board,  challc  board,  and  a  flip  chart.  Food  for  Health,  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  were  used  in  teaching  the  classes. 

Indian  women  take  part  each  year  in  the  New  Mexico  homemaking  short 
course  held  on  the  State  university  campus.   In  19^1,  96  attended.   Some, 
not  all,  serve  as  leaders  and  pass  the  information  on  to  groups  in  their 
communities  or  schools. 

The  Indian  women's  participation  in  the  shoii:  course  grew  from  ik  in  195^ 
to  9S  in  1961.  Four  received  certificates  signifying  k  years'  attendance 
and  successful  completion  of  the  courses  they  selected. 

North   Dakota 

The  North  Dakota  Extension  Service  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Indian  Service  to  give  educational  work  to  Indians  on  three  reservations. 
One  is  divided  into  two  large  segments,  not  alone  because  of  size,  but 
because  it  is  divided  by  the  Garrison  Dam  Reservoir  and  by  the  Missouri 
River,  which  has  only  a  few  bridges.   The  Standing  Rock  Reservation  also 
has  a  large  area  in  South  Dakota  served  by  South  Dakota  agents. 

The  Standing  Rock  people  are  Sioux.  Projects  underway  there  are  gardens, 
corn  and  potato  growing,  simple  housing,  disease  control,  and  sanitation. 
This  group  had  many  families  displaced  by  the  closing  of  the  Oahe  Dam, 
and  needs  much  help  in  planning  new  housing  and  managing  the  rather  large 
payments  they  wi3J.  receive  in  compensation  for  land  iniindated.   Special 
leaflets  on  the  "Care  and  Use  of  Household  Equipment"  have  been  prepared. 
Two  associate  agents  made  many  home  visits,  held  public  meetings,  and  met 
with  small  groups  in  homes  where  they  gave  talks  and  demonstrations. 
Much  work  has  been  done  with  clothing  renovation  and  the  use  of  donated 
foods. 
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Self-assurance  is  increasing  ajnong  the  Indian  women.   A  short  time  ago 
they  -would  not  hold  a  meeting  unless  the  agent  vas  present  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  This  past  year  they  have  carried  out  several  important 
events,  social  and  otherwise,   with  a  minimum  of  assistance.   They  now 
can  and  will  give  simple  oral  reports  at  meetings  where  non- Indian 
women  are  also  present.  There  also  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
good  exhibits  at  fairs.   Families  and  4-5  members  have  made  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  money  selling  surplus  poultry,  potatoes,  and  other 
produce.  Women  are  doing  more  sewing  and  trying  to  plan  better  meals. 

On  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  there  are  five  4-H  Clubs  with  I90  mem- 
bers and  29  Indian  leaders.  Kore  leader  training  is  needed. 

South   Dakota 

Seven  home  agents  work  with  Indian  faj:iilies  on  four  reservations.   The 
home  agent  serving  Indian  families  is  trained  broadly  with  other  home 
economists  and  specifically  in  prograra  areas  for  low-income  families. 
The  overall  program  is  adapted  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  Indian 
families. 

An  example  of  a  special  program  was  the  work  on  public  housing  done  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  during  I962.   The  home  management  and  family 
life  specialists  worked  closely  with  the  agents  on  the  reservation.   In 
expanding  the  program  to  other  reservations  in  1963;.  home  agents  will 
be  trained  by  the  specialist  and  teach  on  their  own  reservations. 

Intensive  programs  have  been  carried  out  in  foods  and  nutrition,  better 
use  of  commodities,  buymanship  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  clothing 
construction  and  care  (especially  the  use  of  good  used  clothing  which 
needed  remodeling),  family  life  (through  leadership  and  pride  in 
surroundings),  and  youth. 

Surveys  made  of  existing  faraily  housing  conditions  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  plans  for  low-cost  housing  projects  on  six  reservations. 
The  housing  program  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  one  community 
resource  development  that  received  considerable  attention  in  19^2.   On 
the  basis  of  the  CEDP  submitted  by  the  Nekota  Redevelopment  Commission, 
funds  were  made  available  to  construct  I50  housing  units.   Fifty  were 
scheduled  for  construction  during  I962.   Construction  work  was  started 
in  early  spring.   All  50  were  enclosed  and  9  vere  occupied  by  the  end 
of  the  year.   As  a  direct  benefit,  about  60  Indian  workers  were  provided 
with  an  average  of  6  months  *  gainful  employment. 

The  home  demonstration  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  worked  closely  with  the  20 
families  selected  to  occupy  the  first  new  homes.   She_^helped  the  local 
housing  authority  develop  application  forms  to  aid  in  making  selections. 
Each  applicant  family  was  visited  to  verify  its  needs  for  housing  and 
to  determine  its  immediate  needs  if  selected. 
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The  agent  in  Rapid  City  has  established  excellent  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  church  groups  and  the  mayor's  advisory  group  in  an  effort  to 
improve  living  conditions,  create  an  interest  and  guidance  in  citizen- 
ship responsibilities.  This  has  "been  done  by  a  study  of  tribal  history 
and  the  contribution  that  past  Indian  leaders  have  made  to  present-day 
living. 

Utah  (Roosevelt  County) 

The  organizational  pattern  for  program  development  -with  the  Indian 
people  has  evolved  over  the  last  ^i-  I/2  years.  At  first  there  was  no 
formal' Indian  organization  to  assist  the  agents  in  developing  their 
program.  The  agents  relied  heavily  on  suggestions  nmde  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  members  of  the  business  cor.Tmittee  of  the  Ute 
Tribe.  Each  year  as  the  plan  of  work  for  the  coming  year  was  being 
developed,  the  agents  would  meet  with  the  bureau  representative  and  the 
tribal  business  committee  to  outline  the  program.  This  past  year,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  approximately  20  individuals,  most  of  them  Indians, 
met  to  assist  in  planning  the  programs  for  the  coming  year.  They  were 
divided  into  various  work  groups  and  will  remain  as  committees  to  give 
suggestions  and  assistance  in  various  phases  of  the  program.  The  com- 
mittee was  conrposed  of  livestockmen,  homemakers,  business  committeemen, 
BIA  employees,  tribal  employees,  and  other  interested  persons. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  group  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  greater  leader- 
ship responsibility  and  that  members  will  actually  act  as  key  persons  in 
their  various  communities  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  programs  selected 
for  attention. 

A  closer  working  relationship  needs  to  be  developed  between  the  tribe 
and  the  Extension  Service.  They  need  to  become  more  aware  of  what  Exten- 
sion has  to  offer  and  Extension  must  gear  its  programs  to  fit  their  needs. 

Following  successful  youth  camps,  the  Tribal  Council  asked  if  such  an 
activity  could  be  arranged  for  the  women.  This  has  been  done  and  is 
equally  successful.   In  19^2,  the  Women's  Camp  and  Tribal  Fair  was  held 
August  6-7-8  at  Uintah  Youth  Canrp. 

The  29  women  who  attended  enjoyed  the  camp  program,  which  included  classes 
in  child  feeding,  money  management,  sewing,  craft  classes  in  Swedish 
weaving  and  basketry,  as  well  as  recreation,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
camp. 

Classes  in  Tvillow  basketry  and  huck  towel  weaving  were  held  from  3  to 
5  p.m.  each  afternoon.  Making  native  Ute  baskets  from  squaw  willows  was 
too  complicated  a  project  to  do  in  three  short  craft  classes.  The  women 
realized  this  and  most  of  them  did  embroidery  work  in  preference  to 
basketry. 
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The  agricultural  agent  provided  two  excellent  film  programs  for  the 
Sunday  and  Monday  sessions  of  camp. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  recreation  specialist  from  Utah  State 
University  directed  a  fine  program  of  active  games.  Nearly  all  of  the 
200  people  who  were  at  camp  for  the  chicken  barbecue  Wednesday  evening 
participated  in  recreational  activities  before  and  after  the  dinner. 

A  tribal  fair  was  the  climax  to  the  camp  program.  This  gave  the  women 
an  opportunity  to  display  the  handicrafts  they  had  made  at  camp,  and 
was  also  a  place  for  ^-H  Club  members  to  exhibit  the  project  work  they 
had  done.  Eighty- two  ribbons  were  awarded  at  the  fair. 

On  September  11  and  12,  15  people  took  a  2-day  tour  to  the  Hill  Creek 
area.  The  county  agent  and  BIA  range  management  supervisor  went  as 
resource  people.   One  of  the  purposes  of  this  trip  was  to  let  the  Indian 
women  see  the  vast  amount  of  grazing  area  in  the  Hill  Creek  country  that 
is  not  being  utilized  to  its  full  capacity.  The  women  were  shown  areas 
where  sagebrush  has  been  eradicated  and  the  land  is  now  growing  crested 
wheat  grass  which  makes  ideal  spring  forage.  The  group  was  also  shown 
where  ideal  building  stones  can  be  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  women  spent  the  night  at  Hill  Creek  Youth  Camp,  120  miles  south  of 
Ft.  Duchesne,  where  tribal  boys  from  the  ages  of  1^  and  up  spend  their 
summers.  The  women  were  especially  interested  in  seeing  the  camp  and 
its  fine  facilities. 

Two  women  also  enjoyed  2  hours'  fishing  on  Weaver  Reservoir,  located  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  camp. 

The  second  day  of  the  tour  included  visits  to  the  highest  points  of  the 
mountain  area  to  view  vast  canyons  that  are  as  spectacular  as  Grand 
Canyon.  The  women  all  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  finest  experiences 
they  had  had.  None  of  them  had  evejr  been  that  far  out  on  the  reservation. 

Women  who  attended  the  first  camp  became  members  of  the  first  advisory 
council  to  assist  in  planning  the  home  economics  Extension  program.  An 
advisory  council  has  continued  to  function  since  that  time  and  community 
organizations  have  been  developed. 

Seven  young  Indian  women  accompanied  the  agent  to  Logan  to  attend  the 
Leadership  training  conference.  These  young  mothers  have  all  demonstrated 
some  leadership  ability.  The  only  one  who  has  not  given  an  oral  report 
to  a  group  of  women  or  made  a  radio  report  is  employed  in  the  tribal 
office  and  has  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  information  she  received  to 
many  others. 
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During  the  past  year  a  successful  teaching  effort  has  centered  around  the 
Roosevelt  Cannery.  The  canning  program  started  "by  the  agent  and  Ute 
Tribe  in  i960  grew  from  709  cans  in  i960  to  3^052  cans  in  I962.  Fifty- 
three  Indian  families  preserved  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  at  the 
cannery  this  year.  An  additional  60O  Jars  of  fruit  were  preserved  in 
the  homes-,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  meat  and  corn  were  dried  by  Indian 
women. 

Those  who  have  participated  in  the  canning  program  each  of  the  past  3 
years  canned  larger  quantities  this  year. 

y^nj  women  who  had  not  been  in  the  cannery  before  did  a  few  cans  this 
year  to  see  how  they  liked  it.   Six  Indian  women  did  canning  at  the 
cannery  on  public  days  after  using  it  on  a  special  tribal  day. 

One  woman  remarked,  "This  canning  program  has  benefited  the  Indian  people 
more  than  any  other  program  on  the  reservation." 

The  home  economist  for  the  Kerr  Glass  Canning  Company  gave  two  canning 
demonstrations  on  the  reservation.  At  Alterra  Junior  High  School,  she 
demonstrated  how  to  can  apricots,  then  supervised  the  group  of  older 
camp  girls  who  are  doing  a  4-H  foods  project  while  they  each  canned  a 
jar  of  apricots. 

How  to  store  food  and  the  importance  of  storing  an  emergency  food  supply 
was  discussed  with  groups  of  homemakers  in  Eandlett,  I\'hiterocks,  and 
Ouray  by  Uintah  County  home  agent. 

Twenty-nine  Indian  women,  2  men,  and  I6  children  \/ere  guests  at  the 
agent's  home  for  a  buffet  type  luncheon.   The  menu  was  prepared  from 
food  processed  at  Roosevelt  Cannery,  featuring  venison  in  three  dif- 
ferent dishes.  This  was  one  means  used  to  develop  more  interest  in  the 
canning  program. 

Washington 

Extension  has  made  no  attempt  to  separate  Indian  from  regular  Extension 
programs.  VJith  the  superintendent  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  Reserva- 
tions, an  orientation  program  was  established  to  train  Extension  workers 
working  with  Indians.   The  BIA  arranged  for  and  presented  the  training 
information.  Four  agents  were  involved  in  this  program. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Colville  Reservation  for  BLA  personnel.  Exten- 
sion agents  and  supervisors.   At  this  meeting,  programs  were  reviewed  as 
well  as  resources  of  the  BIA  and  Washington  State  University  for  carry- 
ing out  educational  programs.  After  discussion  with  BIA,  one  additional 
home  agent  was  employed  to  work  half-time  with  the  Yakimas. 
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Wyoming 

Three  specific  examples  of  subject-matter  teaching  are  given  from  Fremont 
County^  one  in  clothing  construction  and  two  in  food  preparation. 

Making  a  Blouse 

Three  workshops  were  organized^  one  each  in  Ft.  Washakie,  Ethete,  and 
Arapahoe,  one  meeting  each  week  at  each  center  for  7  'vreeks. 

A  cotton  blouse  was  made  with  set-in  sleeves,  convertible  collar,  and 
interfacing  in  collar  fronts  to  teach  basic  construction  techniques. 
Also  considered  was  fabric  selection  and  taking  measurements  to  deter- 
mine pattern  type  and  size  for  each  individual. 

The  agent  constructed  a  blouse,  demonstrating  each  step  from  laying  and 
cutting  pattern  to  final  pressing.  Members  of  the  class  progressed  to- 
gether as  nearly  as  possible,  doing  all  work  at  the  meeting.  Members 
purchased  sewing  books,  tracing  wheels,  paper,  tape  measures,  good 
needles  and  pins,  and  a  few  good  scissors. 

Twenty- two  method  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  24  days. 

kj  women  signed  up  for  course. 

26  blouses  were  entirely  completed. 

9  women  dropped  out  of  course. 
10  others  had  blouses  almost  completed. 

8  meetings  including  organization  meeting  were  required  rather 
than  the  number  planned. 

Basic  techniques  used  in  making  the  blouse  were  definitely  practiced  by 
those  who.  participated. 

Longer  class  periods  and  more  meetings  were  required  because  the  women 
worked  slowly  and  had  to  make  up  work  when  absent.   It  was  also  planned 
that  the  women  would  do  some  work  at  home  between  meetings.  This  was 
not  done,  as  women  preferred  to  work  in  class,  (l)  to  avoid  making  mis- 
takes; (2)  to  use  the  equipment  furnished  by  the  home  demonstration 
agent — steam  iron,  adjustable  ironing  board,  pressing  mits,  good  cutting 
and  pinking  shears,  etc.;  and  (3)  to  use  a  good  sewing  machine.  The 
agent  furnished  two  portables.  Some  women  had  poor  machines  at  home  and 
two  had  none.  More  sewing  machines  could  have  been  used. 

A  number  of  younger  women  enrolled  for  this  class  who  had  not  shown  an 
interest  in  other  Extension  activities. 

The  women  definitely  developed  an  appreciation  for  good  sewing  equipment 
and  some  was  purchased.  There  is  still  a  great  need  for  good  sewing 
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machines  in  many  homes,  electric  models  preferred.  The  women  selected 
good  material  in  attractive  plain  colors;  some  used  fancy  machine 
stitches  in  self-color  thread  to  trim  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  class  members  really  enjoyed  seving  and  vere  pleased  with  the 
results.-  One  of  the  class  members  made  two  blouses,  one  in  class  for 
herself  and  the  other  at  home  for  a  young  daughter  after  the  classes 
were  over.   She  exhibited  both  of  these  blouses  at  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Fair.   On  the  blouse  made  in  class  she  received  a  red  ribbon,  and  a 
blue  ribbon  on  the  one  made  later  for  her  daughter.  She  showed  these 
to  the  agent  and  said,  "See,  I'm  learning." 

Use  of  Surplus  Commodities  in  Mixes 

Three  days  were  spent  displaying  mixes  prepared  from  donated  foods,  plus 
charts  comparing  costs  of  comparable  commercial  mix  and  home  prepared 
mixes.  Tribal  councils  supplied  all  surplus  food  needed  to  prepare 
mixes  and  taste  samples. 

Mixes  prepared  were  chocolate,  caramel,  and  vanilla  pudding;  biscuit  mix; 
cornmeal  and  oatmeal  mix  using  recipes  in  USDA  recipe  books.   Chocolate 
and  caramel  pudding  were  prepared  by  the  agent,  also  topping  made  from 
dried  milk.  Taste  samples  were  given  to  all  who  came  for  commodities, 
in  some  instances  whole  families.  Each  night  the  agent  made  pudding  for 
the  following  day.  Recipe  books  for  making  mixes  were  given  to  the 
women.   Information  on  high  altitude  baking  and  bread  baking  was  also 
available. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  preparation. 

About  275  people  were  contacted  by  the  agent  as  they  came  for  surplus 
commodities  between  9  a.m.  and  h   p.m.  for  three  concecutive  days.  A 
record  was  kept  of  all  names  and  addresses  along  with  any  requests  for 
pertinent  information. 

The  pudding  samples  were  enjoyed;  both  men  and  women  seemed  impressed 
with  the  savings  effected  by  making  mixes  with  surplus  commodities.  Bis- 
cuit mix  cost  5  cents  as  compared  with  ^9  cents  for  an  equal  amount  of 
commercial  mix.   Similar  savings  were  made  in  preparing  other  mixes. 

The  agent  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  meet  men  and  women  as  they  came 
for  commodities.  There  was  time  for  visiting  while  tasting  pudding 
samples;  also  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  each  woman  or  man  individually, 
to  point  out  the  nutritional  value  and  uses  of  the  products  and  the 
money  saved  in  preparing  them. 
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It  gave  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted,  to  give  other  infor- 
mation, and  to  gain  information.  There  were  requests  for  bread  baking 
bulletins  previously  distributed  at  the  bread  baking  demonstrations. 

Two  council  members  who  worked  each  day,  the  tribal  secretary,  and  other 
employees  were  most  helpful  in  telling  the  Indian  people  about  the  dis- 
play and  urging  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  help  offered.  The  space 
assigned  for  setting  up  the  display  was  near  the  exit,  a  good  place  to 
talk  with  people  after  they  had  received  supplies. 

Dried  eggs  are  still  an  unpopular  item.  They  have  been  dropped  from  the 
list  of  supplies  requested  for  the  Ft.  Washakie  area  because  so  many 
people  either  refused  them  or  wasted  them. 

This  exhibit  also  gave  the  agent  an  opportunity  to  display  a  poster 
advertising  the  sewing  workshops  to  be  conducted  the  following  month.  A 
few  women  signed  up  and  two  women  joined  later  because  of  the  information 
received  that  day. 

Bread  Making 

Three  bread  baking  demonstrations  were  given  at  three  community  centers. 
One  demonstration  to  train  ^-H  adult  and  junior  leaders  drew  51«  For  the 
demonstration,  the  agent  (l)  baked  a  loaf >  for  judging;  (2)  prepared  one 
batch  of  dough  in  advance  to  show  ripening  test  and  timed  periods  for 
mixing  down  (this  was  also  used  to  demonstrate  molding  loaves);  (3)  assem- 
bled all  ingredients  and  equipment,  mixed  and  kneaded  bread,  demonstrated 
all  steps;  (h)   used  flip  charts  to  show  the  recipe  and  nutritional  value 
of  ingredients.  The  baked  loaf  was  cut  and  judged  for  color,  grain,  tex- 
ture, crust,  flavor,  etc.   Sweet  rolls  were  baked  in  advance  and  served 
with  coffee  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Lots  were  drawn  for  one  pan  of 
rolls,  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  pieces  left  over  from  judging.  The 
Utah  State  University  bulletin,  "Enjoy  Yeast  Breads,  Plain  and  Fancy," 
was  used  for  reference  and  distribution. 

1.  Skill  can  only  be  developed  by  practice.  Women  who  had  not  baked 
bread  felt  encouraged  to  try  because  it  seemed  easier  than  they  had  thought. 

2.  Surplus  foods,  flour,  powdered  milk,  lard,  and  powdered  eggs  (for 
rolls)  were  used.  The  only  additional  expense  was  for  yeast  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  sugar.  The  method  demonstrated  used  less  yeast  than  most 
of  the  women  were  accustomed  to  using.  This  required  longer  preparation 
time  but  resulted  in  better  flavored,  finer  grained  bread. 

3.  The  cost  of  yeast  (one  cake  for  four  loaves  of  bread,  or  about  k 
cents)  plus  fuel  for  baking  is  a  big  moneysaver  as  compared  with  19-24 
cents  a  loaf  for  enriched  bread. 
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The  method  used  in  making  bread  gave  excellent  results,  even  vhen  dough 
was  hauled  around  the  country  in  the  agent's  car  and  subjected  to 
varying  ten5)erature  changes. 

In  discussions  vith  women  after  the  meetings,  two  things  were  evident. 
They  had- "been  using  too  much  flour  and  a  large  amount  of  yeast.  While 
the  method  seemed  complicated  at  first  and  required  more  time,  those 
who  tried  it  were  impressed  with  the  improved  quality  of  their  home- 
baked  bread.  They  liked  the  method  for  molding  loaves. 

Fewer-  Indian  women  attended  the  bread  baking  demonstration  than  the  one 
on  meal  preparation  using  surplus  foods.  This  was  probably  because  a 
meal  was  served  at  that  meeting  and  husbands  canK  too.  They  did  seem 
to  enjoy  the  hot  rolls  and  coffee  served  after  the  bread  baking 
demonstration.  A  committee  of  women  made  coffee  and  helped  serve. 

Indian  women  have  difficulty  baking  bread  in  winter  because  many  homes 
are  poorly  heated  and  there  is  not  a  constant  favorable  temperature  for 
bread  to  rise.  Others  make  fried  bread.  They  like  this  and  it  is 
quicker  and  easier  to  prepare.  Since  practically  all  school  youngsters 
eat  hot  noon  lunches  at  school,  there  is  less  bread  used  for  making 
sandwiches. 

In  giving  this  demonstration  on  a  county  basis,  the  agent  working  with 
Indian  families  traded  time  with  the  county  home  demonstration  agent 
who  trained  Indian  k-E  leaders  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

A  woman  helping  with  preparation  of  the  noon  meal  at  a  sheepshearing  camp 
was  overheard  saying  to  another,  "I  was  having  terrible  luck  baJsing  bread 
'til  I  went  to  the  demonstration  given  by  the  home  agent.  Ify  bread  has 
been  lots  better  ever  since." 


STATES  HAVING  NO  CONTRACT 
WITH  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Nebraska 

The  objective  was  to  have  family  members  improve  physical  well-being 
through  diet  and  in5)roved  health  practices. 

Women  living  on  the  Omaha,  Winnebago,  Santee,  Sioux,  and  Ponca  Indian 
Reservations  explored  ways  to  improve  family  nutrition  through  better  use 
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of  commodity  and  available  food.  They  reported  trying  new  recipes, 
"better  use  of  non-fat  dry  milk  and  dried  eggs,  and  interest  in  improving 
family  diets.   Some  showed  interest  in  home  gardening  and  canning  as 
means  of  improving  nutrition. 

By  request  from  the  welfare  worker  and  the  adult  education  worker  of  the 
Indian  agency,  the  county  agents  of  Knox  and  Thurston  Counties  prepared 
a  series  of  meetings  for  the  women  of  the  Winnebago,  Omaha,  Santee,  and 
Ponca  Tribes  of  northeastern  Nebraska.  The  nutrition  specialist  assisted 
in  outlining  a  tentative  program  for  the  series  of  four  workshops  held 
at  monthly  intervals  at  VJalthill  and  Niobrara.  Demonstrations  were 
given  with  the  women  repeating  some  of  the  procedures.  The  food  was 
used  for  the  noon  lunch.  After  lunch,  another  short  presentation  was 
given.  A  summary  of  the  day's  program  was  followed  by  a  questionnaire 
and  a  short  evaluation.  The  workshops  were  to  help  the  women  use  the 
commodity  foods  they  received  from  the  Government  and  to  interest  them 
in  an  Extension-type  program.   Information  on  nutrition,  storage,  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  care  of  the  sick,  and  related  subjects  was  also  given. 

The  workshop  activities  were  planned  around  commodity  foods  which  could 
be  combined  to  make  nutritionally  sound  lunches.  A  representative  of 
the  State  welfare  department  cooperated.   Supplies  of  dry  milk,  dried 
eggs,  and  other  surplus  foods  were  obtained  from  the  Indian  agency  so 
that  acceptable  recipes  could  be  developed.  Recipes  for  the  foods 
prepared  were  distributed  at  each  meeting. 

The  menus  for  the  meetings  were  as  follows: 


1.  Pea-bean  soup 
C  ombre  ad 
Cabbage  slaw 
Skim  milk 


2.   Scrambled  eggs 
Carrot  strips 
Oatmeal  bread 
Creamy  rice  pudding 
Hot  cocoa 


3.  Spanish  rice 

Creamed  meat  over  rice 
Chopped  meat  sandwich 
Baked  custard 


k.     Tamale  pie 
Coffee  cake 
Orange  pudding 
Peanut  butter  cookies 
Coffee 


Other  Extension  personnel  involved  in  the  project  included  the  area  home 
agent,  information  specialist,  district  supervisor,  health  specialist, 
and  State  leader.  Colored  slides  taken  at  previous  workshops  were  shown 
at  the  last  meeting.   Certificates  for  perfect  attendance  were  presented 
to  two  women.  Four  other  certificates  were  mailed  to  women  in  Knox 
County  who  could  not  come  because  of  the  drifting  snow.  The  meetings 
came  to  a  close  with  the  serving  of  peanut  butter  cookies  and  coffee. 
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About  50  different  ladies  attended  the  meetings.  Except  for  limited 
attendance,  the  meetings  were  felt  to  be  successful.  The  ladies  were 
encouraged  to  form  Extension  clubs  so  that  they  could  receive  more 
information  regularly.  This  was  the  agents*  first  experience  using 
available  surplus  foods  with  the  Indians  in  a  workshop  situation.  They 
were  interested,  cooperative,  and  eager  for  information. 

Wisconsin 

Crafts 

One  county  home  economics  agent  taught  hand  stenciling  to  Indians  this 
year.  Three  of  the  Indian  girls  made  and  cut  their  own  designs.  The 
agent  furnished  clean,  unbleached  muslin  feedbags  for  the  girls  and  home- 
makers  to  use.  Many  attractive,  worthwhile  household  items  were  made  in 
both  groups.  They  are  all  much  needed  and  the  agent  is  confident  they 
will  be  put  to  good  use. 

Use  of  Donated  Foods 


Early  last  fall,  the  home  economics  agent  in  Sawyer  County  was  asked  by 
the  county  welfare  department  and  town  chairmen  to  help  families  make 
better  use  of  surplus  commodities.  This  program  was  reinstated  in  the 
fall  of  1961  after  being  dropped  because  of  the  tremendous  waste.  The 
program  was  resiimed  because  one-fifth  of  the  county's  population  was 
receiving  welfare  aid.   Several  questions  were  given  consideration  by 
the  county  welfare  and  town  board  members.  Could  surplus  commodities 
actually  be  of  help  to  Sawyer  County  families?  Would  families  use  sav- 
ings from  the  donated  foods  in  buying  other  foods?  Could  nutritional 
standards  be  met?  Would  other  purchases  be  made  for  families? 

The  agent  met  with  some  families  who  were  to  receive  donated  foods  and 
decided  that  demonstrations  and  printed  recipes  would  be  of  value  to 
them.  Many  women  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  cereals,  reconstitute  milk, 
etc.  As  a  result,  the  home  economics  agent  held  a  series  of  32  demon- 
strations on  the  better  use  of  donated  foods.  Recipe  sheets  were 
prepared  each  month  for  use  at  meetings  and  points  of  distribution  for 
the  foods.  Five  hundred  recipe  sheets  were  distributed  monthly.  There 
were  specific  directions  for  the  use  of  dried  eggs,  cereals,  cheese, 
canned  pork,  beans,  rice,  peanut  butter,  whole  wheat  and  white  flour. 

Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  for  the  Indian  families.  Butter  and  cheese 
were  the  most  popular;  cornraeal  and  whole  wheat  flour  were  the  least  pop- 
ular foods.  They  needed  help  on  how  to  use  these  foods.  Additional 
information  on  ways  of  using  canned  pork,  rice,  rolled  wheat  cereal,  and 
dry  beans  was  also  requested.   Some  did  not  like  the  dry  milk  because 
they  didn't  know  how  to  reconstitute  it  properly.  The  agent  demonstrated 
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reconstitution  and  how  to  use  it  for  instant  cocoa,  dry  in  baking,  and 
in  making  sauces  or  cream  soups.   Some  families  indicated  they  increased 
their  home  baking,  particularly  bread  of  all  kinds.  All  families  would 
have  preferred  smaller  packages  of  foods,  particularly  flour,  cornmeal, 
and  beans.  Even  members  of  large  families  claimed  they  couldn't  use 
the  large  bags  of  cornmeal  and  whole  wheat  flour  they -received  monthly. 

Another  attempt  to  encourage  more  and  better  use  of  donated  foods  was 
through  two  Indian  ^-H  Clubs  which  met  at  schools  in  I962.  All  members 
enrolled  in  the  "It's  Fun  to  Cook"  project.  This  lent  itself  easily  to 
the  better  use  of  donated  foods.  Youngsters  learned  to  measure  foods 
correctly.  All  donated  foods  were  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  meal 
planning  and  food  preparation  phase  of  the  project.   Seeing  food  prop- 
erly prepared  encouraged  members  to  do  likewise  in  their  own  homes.  A 
few  Indian  mothers  remarked  on  how  well  the  girls  did  at  home. 

Whether  or  not  all  the  women  present  at  the  meetings  used  the  informa- 
tion to  good  advantage  is  not  known.  But  reports  from  women,  merchants, 
and  chxirch  workers  indicate  wiser  use  of  foods.   Some  results  and  their 
implications  for  future  programs  are: 

1.  There  was  a  generally  favorable  reaction  of  most  participating 

families. 

2.  There  seemed  to  be  less  trading  of  donated  foods  by  Indians  for 
other  things. 

3.  There  is  need  for  continued  educational  work  in  the  preparation, 
planning,  and  serving  of  meals  for  all  families  receiving  donated  foods. 

h.      In  some  instances,  the  program  helped  decrease  the  amount  of 
money  spent  weekly  for  food.   It  helped  in  purchasing  other  foods  neces- 
sary for  good  nutrition,  in  purchasing  items  other  than  food,  or  in 
paying  some  outstanding  bills. 

5.  A  few  women  used  some  of  the  money  saved  to  purchase  badly  needed 
cooking  equipment.  Most  did  not  own  bread  pans,  sifters,  or  saucepans. 
The  agent  used  the  most  meager  equipment  when  demonstrating  to  avoid 
confusing  them. 

6.  More  families  could  supplement  their  diet  by  preserving  food. 

7.  Information  will  be  needed  by  new  families  receiving  donated 
foods.  New  families,  particularly  young  married  families,  come  into  the 
program  yearly.  Demonstrations  must  be  continued. 

8.  More  help  is  needed  on  consumer  marketing  information  and  menu 
planning  for  participating  and  non-participating  families. 
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If  this  program  should  continue  for  sometime,  the  agent  would  recommend 
adopting  the  stamp  plan.   It  would  be  more  flexible  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  families  to  plan  and  prepare  meals  a  little  more  easily.  This 
would  eliminate  the  homemakers'  frustration  in  trying  to  use  up  the 
cornmeal,  beans,  or  whole  wheat  flour  they  receive  each  month.  A 
greater  variety  of  items  could  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Planning 
would  have  to  be  done  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  luxury  items.   Some  low- 
income  families  seem  to  overcome  inferiority  feelings  by  buying 
expensive  foods. 

As  a  yesult  of  the  32  demonstrations ^  two  new  Indian  clubs  were  organized 
for  a  total  of  four.  Three  are  church  connected  at  the  request  of  their 
pastors.   Storekeepers  report  th,e  increased  sale  of  baking  and  measuring 
equipment. 

One  lady  said  she  baked  all  the  rolls  and  muffins  for  the  annual  Indian 
Harvest  Party  held  at  the  logging  camp  each  fall  just  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing. All  her  recipe  sheets  are  hung  in  a  clipboard  on  her  kitchen  wall. 
Two  years  ago,  she  didn't  even  have  a  stove  to  bake  in.  Now  she  has  an 
old  beat-up  electric  range,  but  it  bakes.   She  also  has  an  old  conven- 
tional washing  machine  and  just  recently  she  was  given  an  old  monitor 
top  refrigerator.  Her  house  seems  to  be  reasonably  clean — much  better 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Another  Indian  woman  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  Couderay  School  k-E 
Club  reorganize  for  this  year.  Her  daughter  learned  to  prepare  many  of 
the  project  requirements  in  "It's  Fun  to  Cook"  last  year.  As  a  result, 
she  prepared  most  of  the  meals  and  learned  to  bake  bread  last  summer. 
This  made  it  possible  for  her  mother  to  do  a  little  work  away  from  home. 
The  mother  is  a  member  of  the  new  Signer  Mission  Homeraaker  Club,  orga- 
nized last  winter  as  a  result  of  the  donated  foods  demonstrations. 

The  New  Post  Homemakers,  another  new  club,  is  working  to  improve  their 
homes.  The  priest  asked  if  anything  could  be  done  with  many  old  winter 
coats  that  had  accumulated  over  the  years.   (They  were  too  worn  to  make 
over  as  clothing.)  They  are  now  being^used  for  braided  rugs.  This 
group  is  also  helping  the  Franciscan  missionary  restore  an  old  building 
for  them  to  hold  meetings  in  when  the  school  will  be  closed  next  year. 

It  is  still  hard  to  convince  them  that  canned  pork  and  peanut  butter  can 
be  used  other  ways  than  cut  into  slabs  or  spread  on  bread  for  sandwiches. 
A  lot  of  work  remains  to  be  done  on  consumer  marketing,  better  nutrition, 
and  better  use  of  foods.  But  a  start  has  been  made. 

Youth  Work  in  Menominee  County 
(Formerly  Menominee  Indian  Reservation ) 

Youth  work,  particularly  i|-H,  seems  to  be  growing  in  importance  in  the 
county.   It  is  now  recognized  as  a  stable  organization  which  benefits 
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young  people  and  is  carried  on  by  local  volunteer  leaders  with  the  help 
of  the  county  Extension  office.  As  one  k-E  leader  put  it,  ^%-E  is 
"beginning  to  mean  something  and  we  have  more  members  accomplishing 
something  and  more  new  leaders  really  helping."  Perhaps  this  paints  too 
bright  a  picture,  but  there  is  interest  in  4-H. 

Members  are  enrolled  in  one  of  five  projects:  clothing,  foods  and  nutri- 
tion, child  care,  and  home  furnishings  for  girls,  and  woodworking  for 
boys. 

A  group  of  girls  has  been  working  with  the  home  furnishings  project  for 
the  past  2  years.   It  is  hoped  that  they  will  have  some  understanding  of 
color,  texture,  and  design  which  they  can  apply  to  their  homes.  Their 
work  ranged  from  making  centerpieces  to  sinrple  upholstery. 

The  clothing  project  is  a  favorite.  A  large  percent  of  the  members  are 
enrolled  in  this  project.  Beginning  girls  are  encouraged  to  take  care 
of  their  clothes  by  simple  mending  and  ironing.  As  girls  progress,  they 
acquire  a, knowledge  of  fabrics  and  can  select  the  right  fabrics  for  the 
garments  they  make  and  buy,  and  also  know  how  to  care  for  them.   First 
they  learn  to  select  the  right  blouse  to  wear  with  the  skirt  they  make. 
The  older  girls  advance  to  the  point  where  they  select  suitable  acces- 
sories for  use  with  the  outfits  they  make,  as  well  as  with  other  outfits 
they  have. 

Teaching  can  be  evaluated  somewhat  by  participation  of  girls  in  the  annual 
dress  revue.  Each  receives  individual  comments  on  her  appearance,  choice 
of  accessories,  and  her  garment's  construction.  The  girls  then  model  at 
the  county  fair  and  at  ^-H  Achievement  Night. 

Many  girls  do  not  have  sewing  machines  at  home  so  much  of  their  work  is 
done  at  project  meetings.   It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  work  quickly  due 
to  lack  of  equipment.  However,  these  conditions  are  gradually  improving. 

The  home  economics  agent  often  holds  project  meetings.  There  are  not 
enough  leaders  for  the  interested  k-E  girls.  By  attending  meetings  with 
a  new  leader,  the  agent  can  train  her  in  construction  techniques,  working 
with  the  girls,  what  to  expect  of  them,  as  well  as  help  her  build  self- 
confidence  so  that,  in  time,  she  can  do  the  job  herself. 

Home  visits  are  another  means  of  training  and  encouraging  leaders.  These 
are  necessary  to  keep  their  interest  and  to  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
girls,  as  well  as  to  make  sure  the  leaders  understand  the  infoiTnation  and 
material  they  are  to  teach  the  girls.  An  occasional  visit  to  project 
meetings  also  helps. 

A  training  meeting  was  held  for  the  leaders  to  demonstrate  construction 
techniques. 
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k-E  girls  worked  on  "Fruit  in  Our  Meals"  as  their  project  during  I96I- 
62.  The  fall  of  I962  they  started  work  on  a  project  involving  basic 
meal  planning,  which  includes  good  nutrition.  It  is  hoped  that  they 
begin  to  \ander stand  the  basis  of  good  nutrition  and  why  it  is  so 
important  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

Members  enrolled  in  the  child  care  project  studied  such  things  as  baby_ 
sitting,  child  safety,  and  understanding  the  preschool  child.  Girls 
should  realize  the  responsibilities  of  a  babysitter  and  shoiild  be  better 
babysitters  because  of  this.  They  should  be  aware  of  safety  hazards  to 
young  children.  Also  they  should  be  better  able  to  understand  why  and 
how  preschool  children  act  and  develop. 

Besides  actual  project  work,  manbers  are  active  in  demonstrations,  dress 
revues,  and  judging  schools.  Judging  schools  offer  an  opportunity  to 
review  information  stressed  during  the  year. 

Members  are  encouraged  to  give  demonstrations  at  their  regular  project 
meetings.  In  the  spring,  special  training  meetings  were  held  to  help 
monbers  prepare  for  the  coiuity  demonstration  contest.  Fifteen  J4-H'ers 
gave  demonstrations.  Althoti^  it  was  hoped  that  more  would  take  part, 
the  quality  of  the  demonstrations  was  improved  over  last  year. 

Forty  girls  took  part  in  the  dress  revue.  They  also  modeled  their  gar- 
ments at  the  county  fair  and  k-E  Achievement  Night.  This  seems  to  be  a 
"highlight". 

For  the  first  time,  a  ^-H  activity  tent  was  used.  Girls  who  had  taken 
part  in  previous  events  repeated  their  activity  there.  Only  one  demon- 
strator failed  to  appear  and  girls  ^o  hadn't  been  in  the  original  dress 
revue  requested  to  take  part  at  the  fair. 

The  increase  in  exhibits  was  amazing.  This  had  been  a  weak  point.  The 
improvement  can  be  attributed  to  k-E  leaders  -who  made  individual  contacts 
with  members. 

Recreation  is  another  important  part  of  the  youth  program.  At  most  k-E 
meetings,  some  time  is  given  to  recreation. 

For  the  first  time,  a  k-E   drama  program  was  attempted.  Three  clubs  pre- 
sented one-act  plays.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  manbers  and  the  drama 
leaders.  Well  over  200  people  attended  the  festival  -Jdien  the  plays  were 
presented. 

A  favorite  event  is  the  annual  camp  held  with  Shawano  and  Outagamie 
Counties.  Members  also  take  part  in  other  activities  outside  the  county, 
such  as  State  Club  Week,  State  fair,  and  district  j\inior  leaders*  meeting. 
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